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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics. By R. F. Alfred 
Hoernle\ New York: Har court, Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. 
viii, 314. 

The subjects discussed in these "Studies" are: The Philoso- 
pher's Quest; The Idol of Scientific Method in Philosophy; Phi- 
losophy of Nature at the Crossroads; On Doubting the Reality 
of the World of Sense; "Saving the Appearances" in the Physical 
World; Mechanism and Vitalism; Theories of Mind; The Self in 
Self-Consciousness; Religion and Philosophy of Religion. 

Professor Hoernte refers to these "Studies" as "chips or blocks 
from a Metaphysician's workshop" and as "sketches" and 
"rough modellings" which precede finished work. And he prom- 
ises a second volume which "will expand and defend" some of the 
positions taken in this volume. 

In these days of numerous "schools" of philosophy, it means 
something to have at the outset a statement of the author's point 
of view. This Professor Hoernle' frankly avows as the standpoint 
of "Idealism," particularly the edition of it represented by Bosan- 
quet, to whom, he says, "more than to any other single writer," 
he owes "the essential framework" of his own philosophical think- 
ing. From this announcement some might expect to encounter 
what James called the "Barbaric Hegelian style" in these 
Studies. In this he will be pleasantly disappointed. Professor 
Hoernle's writing is clear, stimulating, and graceful. One might 
expect also to meet "The Absolute" frequently in these pages. 
But not once from cover to cover, so far as I can recall, does it 
appear. It does not get even a perfunctory recognition in the 
statement of the general standpoint. Still good absolutists will 
be consoled for this lack of explicit recognition of the absolute 
when they find that by "Idealism" Professor Hoernle means 
" The point of view of the whole." 

A philosophy committed to this point of view has its main job 
cut out for it, or, viz., "the saving of appearance." As a sal- 
vager Professor Hoernl6 is perhaps more successful than most 
perfectionists. Yet he too "has his troubles," as who has not. 

The ordered harmonious whole as the object of philosophy 
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must meet the demands of logic (p. 18), yet as the basis of reli- 
gion it is an object of immediate experience, against doubts of 
which proofs of God's existence are powerless (p. 305). Again, 
this ordered, harmonious world, which is the object and ideal of 
both philosophy and religion, becomes, as the alleged goal of 
pragmatic moral reformers, not only impossible, but undesirable. 
"It may well be asked whether any world in which it is funda- 
mentally worth while to live can be really conceived as 'Safe,' 
. . . because the forces which would endanger and overthrow 
these values are once for all destroyed? " (p. 46). But is not just 
this "safety" supposed to be the state of affairs in a completely 
unified and harmonious world? 

Professor Hoernl^'s presentation of the positions he criticises 
is most admirably objective and sympathetic. In his discussion 
of Instrumentalism and Pragmatism, however, he, in common 
with most critics, assumes that instrumentalism ignores contem- 
plation, because it does not recognize it in its theory of knowledge. 
This assumption overlooks the fact that instrumentalism gives 
no place to contemplation in knowledge precisely because it gives 
it a place of honor in immediate, aesthetic and social experience. 
Bring it into knowledge and you have on your hands two inde- 
pendent and unrelated species of knowledge, each with its own 
standard and method, and at once trouble begins with the con- 
flicts and confusions of the rival claims. 

The limits assigned to these comments allow no indication of 
the discriminating analyses and defining of issues which make 
up the body of the Studies. The treatment of the mind-body 
problem, of mechanism and telology, of the weaknesses of tradi- 
tional science and of Neo-Realism deserve special mention. 

The title page of the volume reads: "R. F. Alfred Hoernl6, 
Harvard University." I am sure I speak for all "on this side" 
who have known Professor Hoernle" either by "acquaintance," 
with his genial and stimulating personality, or by "knowledge 
about" him through his writings, when I say that it is with deep- 
est regret that we are obliged to say that the words "Harvard 
University" have now only an historical reference. Professor 
Hoernle"s return to England leaves a big gap in the ranks of the 
American division of philosophers. But I think every student 
of contemporary philosophy will agree that however it may be 
in politics, in philosophy, the difference in longitude between 
England and America counts for very little — and we may hope 
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through Professor Hoernle"s international experience it will count 
for even less. 



A. W. Moobb. 



Univebsity of Chicago. 



The Contbol of Pabenthood. By various writers, edited by 
James Marchant. London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1921. 
Pp. xii, 203. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

The point of view of the contributors to this collection is so 
varied that the general public seeking for enlightenment may 
"come out by that same door wherein it went." There is no 
editing, in the strict sense of the word; and we look without guid- 
ance from one fact of the subject to another, and from the utter- 
ance of convinced Malthugians to ardent propaganda of rigid 
theologians; but the level of some of the contributions is high, 
and the earnestness and high purpose of all contributors is self- 
evident. 

Though it cannot be said that the world is at present over- 
populated, the problem of population and food supply is a burn- 
ing one. The most diverse views are expressed as to the possi- 
bility of increasing the world's food supply; and optimists, such 
as Prince Kropotkin, have seen the solution of the problem in 
intensive culture. The natural checks of the past have been 
infanticide, famine, epidemics, and frequent wars; and the infant 
mortality of the middle ages was enormous. Parents, as Dean 
Inge observes, bore lightly the dismal procession of cradles and 
coffins as a dispensation of Providence; in many cases the mother 
also died early, worn out. Luther in a brutal passage says, 
"What matter? It is what she is there for." 

During the industrial revolution in England the population 
increased with extraordinary rapidity. The most widespread 
prosperity was in the middle of the Victorian period, when the 
birth rate reached the maximum of 36.3 per thousand. But, as 
Mr. Havelock Ellis says, "the significance of this epoch was built 
over a Hell to which the imagination of Dante never attained." 
Children were sent out in tender years to increase their parents' 
income, and the employers said "Amen." "Those who have 
gone deeply into natural history," adds Professor J. A. Thomson, 
"say that foxes approve of large families among rabbits." In 
the middle years of the Victorian period there were "overpopu- 



